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conversation I had on this occasion with a man who saw death at the
loot of his bed', wrote the ambassador to the Quai d'Orsay on March 5,
'has served to persuade me that M. Law has no other means than those
which were seized by his creditors in France, that he has nothing else', not
even in England, and that he was only able to subsist here by gaming on
the considerable scale that he indulged in.'
The ambassador lost no time in getting hold of the Jesuit priest. Father
Origo, whom the nuncio had recommended, and immediately conducted
him to the sick-room. The Jesuit received Law's confession. The same day
the nuncio also called to comfort him, while the local parish priest ad-
ministered the sacrament and extreme unction. Since that lime, noted the
sioully Protestant Burges, lie has never been without three Jesuits with
him who probably will not leave him till he dies.'
When the notary likewise arrived he took down the dying man's testa-
ment from his lips. Its contents are not known, since Law was dissatisfied
with this form of disposition and shortly afterwards determined to change
it. The will was accordingly recovered from the notary and in ils place
substituted a donatio mortis causa, a bequest known to both Roman and
English law by which a gift of property is made in contemplation of
death and intended to take complete effect only if the donor dies of the
illness from which he is suffering at the time. This deed of gift, drawn up
partly in Italian and partly in Latin, was dated March 19, 1729, 'from the
residence of the most excellent John Law on St. Mark's Square in the
parish of San Gemigniano'. In it the donor bequathed all his possessions
to Catherine who was described not as Madame Law but as 'Milady
Cattarina Knowel [510], sister of the Earl of Banbury, the said lady residing
at present in Paris in her house situated in the Place Louis-le-Grand.5 *
This circumstance appeared sufficiently curious for the notary to ask the
French consul, who was also present, why his client, whom he understood
to be married, should execute a deed in favour of a woman whom he did
not describe as his wife. M. le Blond replied simply that 'the stale of his
affairs required it so.'
Next day the doctors attending him suggested that the inflammation of
the lungs, against whose poisonous effects he had now been struggling for
nearly a month, might be relieved through the application of leeches. The
patient refused and asked for an emetic, as he had previously derived
benefit from this remedy. He took the emetic during the night and suddenly
1 This shows that Law cannot have realized that Catherine and their daughter were no
longer living in his former Paris house.